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Persistent Questions Remain in Rev. King's Murder ‘ 
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The Other Assassination 
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By MARTIN WALDRON 


Of the political assassinations that shock^ Amer- 
icans in the 1960‘s, that of the Rev. Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. has left the most serious and persist- 
ent unanswered questions, including a paramount 
one — why? 

The civil rights leader and Nobel Laureate was 
fatally wounded by a single rifle shot at 6:01 P.M. 
on April 4, 1968, as he stood on the second floor of 
a motel in Memphis. Term. He was, at 39, one of 
the country’s most effective and influential leaders. 

James Earl Ray, a small time robber and escaped 
convtcV was arrested in London* two- months later. . 
On March 10. 1969, his 41st birthday, Ray pleaded 
guilty to the assassination and- was sentenced to 99 
years in prison. , 

Despite the seemirrg finality of a guilty plea, 
doubts persist that Ray was the sole assassin, or the 
assassin at all. Ray himself has contributed to the 
doubts with statements that he was framed by 
^ criminals and then sold out by his lawyers. Even 
^ during the court session when he pleaded guilty. Ray 
told the judge that by pleading guilty, he was not 

* agreeing that he had not been part of a conspiracy. 
Although the judge, W. Preston Battle Jr., did not 
questioir Ray about that assertion, he later said that 
he himself had some doubts that Ray had acted 
alone. 

Although he signed a stipulation that said he fired 
the shot that killed Dr. King, Ray has always main- 
tained to his lawyers and to investigators that he 
did not do the actual sliootirrg, and that he was lured 
to Memphis by criminal associates. He was their 
“patsy,"* he says, and he did not know that Dr. King 
was shot until more than an hour after he had been. 

He said he had pleaded guilty because one of his 
attorneys, Percy Foreman of Houston, had convinced 
him that if he did not. he would be convicted and 
I setTtenced to death. Ray maintained that position so 
[iinsist ^tly rhaf fg 1970, the pp pprim^ nf fripd 

open a secre t investigat ion, of the Kirrg assasAimi- 
•'7tion. The inquiry did "noF get very fa^b ecause the 
*j[Federal Bureau of invesrigatifm. a ccordj n F? lo-jone 
yust^^ Department official. iVifuscd to rropen the 
Vase aj 3 d“woufcfT\ot furnish some of its record to 
the Justice Department. A major rea.son was said to 



b e the strong d islike of J. Edgar Hoover for Dr. King. 

Attorney GeneraT Edward IL Xev{ saiX recentlyTie 
has appointed two assistant attorneys general to re- 
view the King murder. It is not yet clear how ex- 
tensive the new inquiry will be. 

There are several questions that have gone with- 
out satisfactory aitswers, in addition to the one of 
motive. These are some of those questions:, y ■ ^ 

• How was Ray, a stranger to Memphis, able to 
pick the one place where a sniper might shoot Dr« 
King and have a chance to escape? Jhis was one of 7 
the questjong that bothered Judge BatUe. ^ 

Prosecutors have tended to gloss over how Ray 
was able to find Bessie Brewer’s rooming house, the 
perfect place from which to shoot Dr. King. They say 
that anyone who knew that the civil rights leader 
was staying at the Lorraine Motel could have scouted 
out the area and noted that the flophouse would 
make an ideal sniper's nesL 
But Ray had only two and a half hours from the 
time he arrived in downtown Memphis until the shot 
was fired, hardly time to plan what was an obviously • 
well-organized crime. 

Also unexplained is why Ray would be careless 
enough to leave his fingerprints around the place if 
he planned to shoot Dr. King. It was through the 
k fingerprints that he was sought for the murder. 

^ • Why was Ray reirfetant to tell his lawyers 

about his connections m New Orl^'ins? 

Ray's New Orleans activities have always been 


Ray 


something of a mystery. Arthur Hanes of Birming- 
ham. who was Ray's lawyer until he was fired the 
day before Ray's trial was to begin, said Ray talked 
freely about everything "'except New Orleans.’* *^ Rav 
seemed scared to death of that city and all of Louisi- 
an a, Mr. Ha nes sJid.Tfgy did say that he used a New 
Orleans numlxr to contact his'crrm i nar associates. 

Where did R ay" get the money he s pent fro m 
the timcTie~escapcd from pri son in e arly 1967 until 
he WSsITrfesfWLtrrt^nd ofi--^^ fravellng^tJIfougft 
five countnes in an etfori to'escape? 

He got it from criminal associaites, he said. ThP 
F.B.L said he got it from robberies. Ray said he 
smuggled heroin irrto the United States from Canada 
and jewelry into Mexico for a “contact” he knew as 
Raoul. It was Raoul, he said, who lured him to 
Memphis to frame him for the King assassination. 
• Whose clothes were found in Ray’s luggage? 
Some underwear was found in Ray’s travel bag, 
wIHcfr was discarded with a rifle on the street near 
where Dr. King was killed. The Memphis police iden- 
tified it as Ray’s, but it has been established since 
that the underwear was too small to be Ray’s. 

“James Earl Ray couldn’t have gotten his big toe 
into the underwear,” Mr. Hanes says.’ 

Theses and other anomalies; though puzzling, are 
not aa compelling as the apparent lack of motive, n. 

If there had been a trial, the prosecutors planned 
to try to prove that Ray was overwhelm^ by a 
hatred for blacks. But the evidence of that was 
▼ery^ slight— only the testimony of two fMlow corfs 
victs that he had on a few occasions made anti-black 
remarks. That evidence was not nearly enough to 
offset the belief of those who knew Ray best, two of 
his brothers, that if he were involved, it was for 
money. The prosecutors apparently had no evidence 
that Ray felt ahy personal animosity toward Dr. King. 

for morrths before the assassination. Ray had been 
living what was, for him, the good life in California. 
He was earning money from his smuggling. He had a 
girl friend. He was taking dancing lessons, attended 
a bartender’s school, had his long nose bobbed, seen 
a hypnotist and a psychologist to Improve his per- 
sonality, and had settled into a comfortable rut. 

Wy. would he suddenly get into his car in 
of 1908, dfive across thq _cgunj^ and 
sh oot Dr. Ki ng? 

fr he did hot do it for money, his real motive is 
no t_TeagTT!r^araTr.~T^^ hf m 

for'Dr. King's murder? 
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‘ Martin Waldron Ys a reporter for The New York 
Times. , ■ 
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